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and, in addition, the development of industrial power
through the extension of inventions would be re-
tarded.1

When the industry of a nation is not entirely
based on competition, the effect of a protective duty
may be to give undue advantage to some classes of
producers, and thereby necessarily to injure others.
In this case, as we have already seen (pp, 32, 33), the
benefit derived from foreign trade is not increased
production, but fairer distribution of wealth.

The examination of the general course of foreign
trade, and its various possible modifications, leads
us to the doctrine that all attempts to hinder it by
means of protective duties are injurious to the nation
which adopts such a course, as well as to the countries
with which, under freedom, it would trade; and the
reasons for such a conclusion seem so clear and simple,
that it is difficult to understand why they have not
been universally adopted. We find, however, that
protectionism is, outside of England, the general
policy of statesmen, and in all countries commands
a great deal of popular favour. It is, therefore, in-
cumbent on the supporters of free-trade to account for
this fact, and to indicate the reasons for the continued
adherence to protection in most nations. The inquiry
may, however, be best undertaken in a separate
chapter.

1 See above, pp. 105, 106 ; also Wicksell, Finanztheoretische Unter-
suchungen, pp. 65, 66, for this point.